Among the Slavers of Dianga
intolerance in it, so that Friar Manoel's objection to Christians
allowing their things to be used in a Hindu shrine seemed pre-
posterous: the Hindus would have lent anything required for a
Christian festival. So badly did they take this priest's interference
with what had, no doubt, been an established practice, that they
put something into his food which killed him after an illness of
fifteen days.
It was subsequent to this that Manrique felt the loneliness. He
had been accustomed for twenty years to the ordered life of a
monastery, where every hour had its planned duty, with the
brothers about you and the Prior above, a life of friendship, of
studies, of happy discussions, like at a university, and no anxieties,
no responsibilities, the evenings so pleasant, those evenings he
now found interminable, silent except for sounds in which he had
no part, men singing strange choruses, the thudding of temple
drums, the voices of the 'vast Paganism' in which he was lost.
4My heart failed me,* he writes5 'I was so overwhelmed with
melancholy that, though I tried hard, I could not conceal it. It
was terrifying, this new sensation.' The Evil One sought to drive
him to despair, making him think how far away he was from
home, how never again would he see his parents and brothers.
'Thus assailed I sought the one true remedy, beseeching God to
console and use me in His holy service.'
But these were night fears. In the day he was busy enough.
The pirates, the slavers, who were his countrymen and co-
religionists, helped the Mission in a curious way. When a captain
returned to Dianga after a raid, with the holds of his galleys full
of Hindu and Moslem peasants, these unfortunates were visited
by the friar before they were sold into slavery and, he claims, he
was able to convert a very large number of them to the religion of
the cruel men who had pierced their hands, and fed them like
fowl. The ironic comedy of such a proceeding did not strike him
or, if it did, he justified it in this way: the Portuguese in defending
the frontier of Arakan against the Mughal were, in effect, con-
tinuing the agelong crusade against the Moslem infidel, which
had been the glory of Portugal for so many centuries and had
inspired da Gama in his voyages eastward. That fact excused the
raids in principle. It was true that many, indeed most, of the kid-
napped persons were Hindus, but they were resident in the
Mughal's dominion and the loss of their labours was a blow to bis
prosperity. Furthermore, the catastrophe suffered by these inno-
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